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The ancient Scandinavians and for the most part the Germans had 
only individual names, and there were no family names, strictly speak- 
ing, among tho Celts. But as family and tribal groups grew in size, 
individual names became inadequate and the need for supplementary des- 
ignations began to be felt. Among the first employed wera such terms 
as the Hardy, the Stern, the Dreadful~in-—Battle; and the nations of 
northern Europe soon adopted the practice of adding the father's name 
to the son's, as Oscar son of Carnuth and Dermid son of Duthno. 


True surnames, in the sense of hereditary appellations, date in 
England from about the year 1000. Largely they were introduced from 
Normandy, although there are records of Saxon surnames prior to the 
Norman Conquest. During the reign of Edward the Confessor (1042-1065) 
there were Saxon tenants in Suffolk bearing such names as Suert Magno, 
Stigand Soror, Siuward Rufus, and Leuric Hobbesune (Hobson); and the 
Domesday record of 1085-1086, which exhibits some curious combinations 
of Saxon forenames with Norman family names, shows surnames in still 
more general use. By the end of the twelfth century hereditary names 
had become common in England. But even by 1465 they were not univer- 
sal. During the reign of Edward V a law was passed to compel certain 
Irish outlaws to adopt surnames: "They shall take unto them a Sur- 
name, either of some Town, or some Colour, as Placke or Brown, or some 
Art or Science, as Smyth or Carpenter, or some Office, as Cooke or 
Butler." And as late as the beginning of the nineteenth century a 
Similar decree compelled Jews in Germany and Austria to add a German 
surname to the single names that they had previously used. 


As stated above, family names fall into four pfeneral classes 
according to their origin. One of these classes comprises surnames 
derived from the given name of the father. Such names were formed by 
adding a prefix or suffix denoting, either "son of" or a diminutive. 
English names terminating in son (or the contraction s), ing, and kin 
are of this type, as are also the innumerable names prefixed with the 
Gaelic Mac, the Norman Fitz, the Irish 0, and the Welsh ap. Thus the 
sons of John became Johnsons; the sons of William, Williamsons or 
Wilsons; the sons of Richard, Richardrers or Richeardsas: the sons of 
Neill, MacNejlls: the sons of Herbert, FiteHerberts: the sons of 
Reilly, O'Reillys; and the sons of Thomas, ap Thomases (ap has been 
dropped from many names of which it was formerly a part}. There are 
also German, Netherlandish, Scandinavian. and other European surnames 
of similar formation, such as the Scandinavian names ending in sen. 


Another elacs of carnames, those arising from come bodily or per- 
sonal characteristie of their first bearer, apparently grew out of 


what wero in the first instance nieknoames, Thus Peter the strong, 


